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The  business  which  threw  me  into  personal  relations  with  President 
Lincoln  in  1863  was  connected  with  a public  measure  much  discussed  at 
the  time,  and  now  a part  of  the  history  of  that  exciting  presidential  term. 

After  the  President’s  famous  proclamation  declaring  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  Northern  States  were  threatened  with  a deluge  of  refugee 
freedmen  and  their  families,  for  whose  protection  and  employment  in  the 
country  no  possible  provision  could  be  made,  and  the  alarming  cry  arose, 
and  was  echoed  all  over  the  North,  “ What  shall  be  done  with  the  negro  ? ” 
President  Lincoln  strongly  recommended  colonization ; and  Congress 
voted  $600,000  to  be  employed  by  him,  according  to  his  judgment,  for  this 
object.  The  government  invited  proposals,  and  experiments  were  made  ; 
one  in  Central  America,  and  another  at  the  Island  of  A’Vache,  within  the 
Republic  of  Hayti.  The  applicant  for  the  latter  was  an  individual  highly 
recommended  to  the  government,  who  had  obtained  a lease  of  the  island 
from  the  Haytian  government  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  the  freed- 
men. President  Lincoln  favored  this  enterprise.  A contract  was  accord- 
ingly drawn  up  and  the  contractor  went  to  New  York  to  form  a company 
and  obtain  the  necessary  capital.  It  was  proposed  to  ship  five  thousand 
freedmen,  including  families,  the  future  of  the  enterprise  to  depend  upon 
the  successful  founding  of  a permanent  colony  under  white  superintendents 
for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  cereals. 

The  affair  had  advanced  to  the  charter  of  the  first  vessel,  its  fitting  out 
and  supplies  for  five  hundred  negroes,  then  gathered  at  Fortress  Monroe 
under  the  supervision  of  Major-General  Dix,  when  an  unforeseen  difficulty 
intervened.  A rumor,  presumed  to  have  originated  with  a party  opposed 
to  negro  colonization,  reached  the  government  and  greatly  disturbed  the 
President.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  contractor  was  in  league  with 
Semmes,  the  notorious  Confederate  privateer,  to  hand  over  the  negroes  to 
him  on  the  high  seas  as  “ runaway  captured  slaves.”  Absurd,  and  utterly 
without  foundation  in  fact,  as  was  this  mischievous  story,  Lincoln  and  his 
Cabinet  withdrew  the  contract,  on  the  ground  that  no  scheme  of  the  kind 
should  be  undertaken  which,  in  case  of  failure  from  any  cause,  might  sub- 
ject the  government  to  the  after  charge  of  having  neglected  proper  pre- 
cautions. 

Such  decision  not  only  subjected  the  gentlemen  in  New  York,  who  had 
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already  incurred  a large  expenditure  and  larger  liabilities,  to  great  incon- 
venience and  prospective  loss,  but  it  promised  to  inflict  much  misery  upon 
the  destitute  freedmen  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
to  take  them  to  the  “ Land  of  Promise.”  As  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Colonization  Company,  I visited  Washington  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of 
the  government  in  this  dilemma.  Mr.  Lincoln  clearly  laid  before  me  the 
embarrassment  in  which  he  found  himself,  notwithstanding  he  was  fully 
convinced  of  the  baseless  character  of  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  party 
with  whom  he  had  contracted.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  the  enterprise 
greatly  at  heart,  and  that  it  “should  go  on.”  He  did  not  feel  justified 
under  the  circumstances  in  contracting  with  the  original  party,  but  would 
contract  with  those  known  to  him  and  in  whom  he  had  confidence. 
“ Would  Mr.  Paul  S.  Forbes — one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  come  for- 
ward to  assist  the  President’s  measure,  and  myself,  accept  the  contract?  ” 

Now  the  name  of  “contractor,”  after  the  experiences  of  the  war,  was 
more  to  be  avoided  than  a pestilence.  This  I said  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
added  that  if  any  other  party  acceptable  to  himself  would  relieve  us  of  the 
expenses  incurred  and  carry  on  the  enterprise  we  would  relinquish  it.  But 
the  President  had  put  his  foot  down  on  the  subject,  and  his  foot  was  a 
very  large  one.  The  matter  had  been  fully  discussed  by  the  Cabinet,  and 
this  was  the  conclusion.  Communicating  with  Mr.  Forbes,  I found  him 
equally  disinclined  to  contract  for  the  deportation  of  the  number  of  freed- 
men it  was  intended  to  cover;  but,  after  further  consultation  with  Mr. 
Lincoln — who  pressed  the  matter  as  a personal  favor — we  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  contract  so  far  as  the  shipment  of  the  first  five  hundred  freedmen 
were  concerned,  and  for  whose  deportation  provision  had  already  been 
made.  The  negroes  at  Fortress  Monroe,  including  their  families,  were 
accordingly  shipped  for  the  Island  of  A’Vache,  the  poor  refugees  flocking 
on  board,  shouting  hallelujahs,  and  in  some  instances  falling  on  their  knees 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  promised  blessings  in  store  for  them. 

Alas ! both  they  and  those  interested  in  their  welfare  soon  had  cause 
to  regret  the  undertaking.  No  phantom  or  real  Confederate  cruiser  bore 
down  upon  the  emigrant  ship  to  capture  the  negroes  and  return  them  into 
slavery,  but  a series  of  disasters  occurred,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
no  one  could  well  have  anticipated  or  averted,  that  first  checked  and  finally 
brought  failure  upon  the  enterprise. 

To  make  a long — a very  long  and  very  painful — story  short,  small-pox 
broke  out  on  board  the  vessel,  and  in  spite  of  medical  care  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sick,  decimated  their  number.  No  sooner  were  the  survivors 
landed  and  the  necessity  for  manual  labor  on  their  part  apparent,  than  the 
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t lowest  characteristics  of  the  negro — indolence,  discontent,  insubordination, 

and  finally  open  revolt  prevailed.  Mistaking  liberty  for  license,  they  re- 
fused to  work,  and  raised  preposterous  demands  for  luxuries  to  which  they 
were  wholly  unaccustomed  during  servitude. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  conduct  of  the  freedmen  at  A’Vache  closely 
^ resembled  that  which  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 

the  century  in  the  colony  of  liberated  slaves  at  Sierra  Leone.  “A  com- 
pany had  been  organized  in  London  with  a charter  from  the  English 
Crown,  and  a board  which  included  the  names  of  Granville  Sharpe  and 
Wilberforce.  In  spite  of  the  large  capital  subscribed  by  the  merchants 
of  London  and  the  ability  of  the  men  who  promoted  and  carried  on  the 
noble  undertaking  as  a pure  humanitarian  measure,  things  went  smoothly 
enough  so  long  as  the  business  of  the  colony  was  mainly  confined  to  eat- 
ing the  provisions  that  had  been  brought  in  the  ships ; but  as  soon  as  the 
work  became  real  and  the  commons  short,  the  whole  community  smol- 
dered down  into  chronic  mutiny.” 

But  in  A’Vache  natural  and  wholly  unlooked  for  causes,  for  which  the 
negroes  were  not  responsible,  assisted  the  spirit  of  insubordination.  The 
T virgin  and  entangled  soil  of  the  island  proved  to  be  in  most  parts  incapable 

of  cultivation  except  by  unusual  processes  of  patient  labor.  Even  potatoes 
^ and  corn  failed,  which  gave  those  who  were  willing  to  work  a plea  for  ac- 

^ cusing  the  white  overseers  of  having  deceived  them  by  bringing  them  to  a 

desert  island,  instead  of  to  a land  of  plenty.  This  discontent  was  actively 
» fostered  by  black  natives  on  the  main  island  of  Hayti,  whose  object  was  to 

induce  the  colonists  to  desert  A’Vache  and  become  Haytian  subjects. 
Such  would  have  been  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  we 
ourselves  were  concerned,  but  the  report  of  a special  agent  sent  out  by  us 
to  make  a vigorous  investigation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  colony,  did  not 
^ favor  this  project,  and  we  refused  to  allow  the  freedmen  to  exchange  what 
was  at  least  an  independent  condition,  for  one  which  under  the  name  of 
“ service  ” to  native  employers,  would,  in  all  probability,  result  in  a second 
and  hopeless  servitude. 

Meanwhile,  the  preservation  of  the  freedmen  became  our  imperative 
duty.  Ship-loads  of  provisions  and  other  necessities  were  forwarded,  and 
^ instructions  of  the  most  concise  and  liberal  nature  were  given  for  the  main- 

tenance and  support  of  the  families  until  they  could  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  under  proper  protection.  All  this  involved  great  delay,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  eight  weary  months  of  anxiety  and  expense  on  our 
part  that  the  reduced  colony  of  freedmen  were  relanded  by  a government 
vessel  on  our  shores.  By  that  time  the  question,  “ What  shall  be  done 
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with  the  negro  ? ” was  in  process  of  solution  by  the  natural  turn  of  events. 
The  necessity  for  the  cotton  crop  and  the  demand  for  free  labor  on  the 
neglected  plantations  of  the  Southern  States,  were  gradually  inducing  the 
ill-fed  and  impoverished  negro  to  return  to  the  soil  and  climate  to  which 
he  was  accustomed,  and  where,  under  the  impetus  of  wages,  self  support 
would  be  assured  to  him. 

The  experiment  at  Hayti,  and  the  experiments  elsewhere  having 
utterly  failed,  negro  colonization,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  its  supporters 
and  to  the  delight  of  its  opponents,  received  its  death-blow.  So  far  as  the 
pecuniary  result  of  the  experiment  at  Hayti  was  concerned,  the  promoters 
of  that  project  sustained  a loss  of  nearly  ninety  thousand  dollars,  not  a 
dollar  of  which  was  ever  reimbursed  by  the  government  or  recovered  from 
any  other  source.  No  one  felt  the  failure  of  these  enterprises  more  keenly 
than  President  Lincoln,  and  had  he  lived  but  a few.  months  longer  it  can- 
not be  doubted  but  that,  under  his  advice  to  Congress,  a large  part  of  the 
losses  incurred,  including  the  cost  of  deporting  the  freedmen — for  which  a 
fixed  sum  was  appropriated  in  the  contract — would  have  been  repaid  to 
the  parties  who  at  his  express  desire  assumed  the  contract.  Unfortunately 
for  them,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  the  sole  trustee  of  the  fund  voted  by 
Congress,  was  assassinated  before  his  intentions  in  the  matter  were  ascer- 
tained. An  appeal  to  Congress,  and  if  necessary  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Claims,  were  at  one  time  in  contemplation,  and  some  preliminary  steps 
were  taken  in  that  direction,  but  they  were  finally  abandoned,  as  the  chief 
pecuniary  sufferer  was  a millionaire,  who  preferred  to  pocket  his  loss  to 
undertaking  the  prolonged  and  unsatisfactory  prosecution  of  a government 
claim. 

The  papers  relating  to  the  case  are  still  to  be  found,  I dare  say,  among 
the  archives  of  the  Senate  Committee  ®n  Claims ; and  even  now,  some  en- 
terprising lobbyist,  possessing  a constitution  of  iron  and  a faculty  for 
wearing  out  the  patience  of  committee-men,  might  succeed  in  obtaining 
justice  for  the  claimants  or  their  heirs. 


